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in JEGPh. xi. 471-6, by G. Becker in Anglia Bel xxiii. 275-6); 
F. H. Ristine, English Tragi-comedy, Its Origin and History, 
Columbia diss., 1910; H. Ferchlandt, Moliere's Misanthrop und 
seine englischen Nachahmungen, Halle diss., 1907 (rev. by F. 
Kratz in E. St. xl. 270-1); Marie Pabisch, Picaresque Dramas of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries, Berlin, 1910 (rev. by A. Andrae in 
Anglia Bei. xxii. 46-8). Some of these will be found on p. 462, 
For Meyers (p. 480), read Myers. Under Rowe (pp. 497-8) we 
miss L. Stahl, N. Rowe's Drame The Ambitious Stepmother, 
Rostock, 1909; A. Behrend, N. Rowe als Dramatiker, Konigsberg 
diss., 1907. We nowhere find Jeanette Marks, English Pastoral 
Drama, London, 1908. The best part of the Bibliography is 
Wheatley's careful work on Dryden. 

The Index gives evidence of haste in its preparation and in 
the proof-reading. Moreover, it does not include the greater part 
of the Bibliography, only authors being entered from the Bibliog- 
raphy who do not appear in the text. It would be of great advan- 
tage if all the entries in the Bibliography could be included. 

Finally, we must urge greater uniformity in the printing of 
personal titles and in the use of capital letters in general. Why 
should Quakers and Quakerism be spelled in the text with small 
letters and in the Bibliography with capitals? Why must we 
endure the unsightly "lord" Orrery, the "earl" of Cork, "puri- 
tanism," Star "chamber," etc., when the best usage in such cases, 
both English and American, favors the use of capital letters? 
Is it not both convenient and correct to designate proper nouns 
thus? In this one respect the typography of the Cambridge 
History is disfigured, we think, by too much caprice and wrong 
thinking. In other respects, however, it is good. We have noted 
only one misprint: on p. 123, 1. 13 f. b., read agnosticism. 

Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 



MISTRESS DAVENANT, THE DARK LADY OF SHAKES- 
PEARE'S SONNETS. Arthur Acheson. London (Quaritch) ; 
N. Y. and Chicago (Walter Hill). 1913. 

THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: NEW 
LIGHT AND OLD EVIDENCE. The Countess de Cham- 
brun. New York and London (Putnam's). 1913. 

Amateur scholarship, in the sense of the term which implies 
a want of critical and philological equipment, finds peculiar pleas- 
ure in attacking the most difficult problems connected with Shakes- 
peare. The two books before us are recent examples of this 
fact, and for that reason might be thought to need little attention 
from readers of the more serious sort. Since, however, they have 
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been widely announced by reputable publishing houses, and claim 
to treat matters vital to Shakespearean study, it becomes necessary 
to make clear just how far they require notice on the part of stu- 
dents of the matters concerned. In particular they involve one 
matter which for many years has been touched on vaguely, with 
little careful examination; namely, the alleged connection with 
Shakespeare of the book called Willobie his Avisa. It is desirable, 
therefore, to give serious attention to whatever evidence has to 
do with this. 

Mr. Acheson is already known to students of the Sonnets as 
the author of an interesting book called Shakespeare and the Rival 
Poet, in which he followed up Minto's "Chapman theory" with 
rather more assurance than evidence, and hinted broadly at 
other revelations regarding the Sonnets which would be published 
later. The present book is the partial fulfilment of this promise. 
"My findings are now," says Mr. Acheson, "generally accepted 
by Shakespearean scholars," a truly remarkable statement, unless 
its author has confirmatory information which has not been made 
public in the usual way. The fact is that he brought together a 
number of interesting facts about Chapman, as he now does about 
certain other persons, so intermingled with unsupported conjecture 
and assertion that no casual reviewer could undertake to disen- 
tangle them; and a fairly general silence on the part of scholars 
seems to have been taken for consent. 

The main contentions of the second volume are these: that 
Matthew Roydon, a friend of Marlowe's and Chapman's, was the 
author of the anonymous Willobie his Avisa (1594) and, incidentally, 
of a great many other poems of the same period not hitherto 
attributed to him; that he published the Avisa in furtherance of 
a quarrel between Shakespeare, Chapman, and others, the details 
of which were sketched in the earlier book; that in the person of 
Willoby he represented Southampton, in that of Willoby's friend 
"W. S." Shakespeare, and in that of Avisa herself, Mistress Jane 
Davenant, mother of Sir William. Minor assertions are, that the 
Avisa was the "vulgar scandal" referred to by Shakespeare in 
Sonnet 112; that the Southampton-Shakespeare-Davenant tri- 
angle may be traced throughout his works until, in 1601, his period 
of comedy ended with the death of Essex and the imprisonment 
of his friend; and that Shakespeare and Roydon exchanged veiled 
hostilities in many writings hitherto unsuspected of esoteric 
significance. 

The character of these hostilities, as indicated by parallel 
passages, may be illustrated from the evidences that Shakespeare 
was attacking Roydon in many portions of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Bottom's alliterative tendencies ("Quail, crush, conclude, 
and quell!") are a travesty of Roydon 's fondness for hunting the 
letter. When Theseus says of the Pyramus tragedy, "Thi 
passion, and the death of a dear friend, would go near to make a 
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man look sad," he is alluding jocosely to Roydon's "Elegy, or 
Friend's Passion for his Astrophel." When Pyramus says "Sweet 
Moon, I thank thre for thy sunny beams," there is "an evident 
parody" of verses in Roydon's Elegy: 

O Sun! said he, seeing the sun, 

On wretched me why dost thou shine? 

When Bottom says, "This green plot shall be our stage," he 
alludes to Roydon's — 

In midst and center of this plot 
I saw one groveling on the grass. 

The evidences offered for the omnipresence of the dark mistress 
(who, as we shall see later, was hostess of a tavern) are of similar 
character. It is curious that no one should have noted Shakes- 
peare's singular interest in women of this caUing. In King John 
he introduces into the Bastard's mouth a reference to St. George 
who " sits on his horseback at mine hostess' door"; whereas in Avisa 
we learn that the heroine dwells also in a house "where hangs the 
badge of England's saint." As early as the Comedy of Errors she 
appears as hostess of the Porpentine, 

a wench of excellent discourse, 
Pretty and witty, wild, and yet, too, gentle; 

"a description," says Acheson, "that curiously matches that given 
of Mistress Davenant by Anthony Wood, 'A very beautiful woman, 
and of conversation extremely agreeable.' " 

If the dramatist's passion was bandied about hke this in his 
own works, one will not be surprised to learn that a passage in 
the Histrio-MasHx, attributed to his enemies, "alludes scurril- 
ously to Shakespeare's relations with Mistress Davenant." 
Acheson does not quote this passage, of such importance for the 
biography of Shakespeare; but on turning to the play we find it 
to be this: 

Phillida was a fair maid; 

I know one fairer than she; 
Troilus was a true lover; 

I know one truer than he. 

The proofs of Roydon's authorship of the Avisa and several 
other poems are, for the most part, of the same nature. Abundant 
parallels are cited with the Elegy on Sidney, — ^parallels whose 
significance cannot be argued one way or another, but must be 
left to the reader's judgment. Fair examples are the following: 
In the Elegy the eagle and the turtle are among the birds that assem- 
ble to mourn for Astrophel; in Avisa the same bu-ds are mentioned 
in close collocation. In the Elegy Pallas provided Astrophel with 
armor, but this excited the envy of Mars, who destroyed him; 
in Avisa the goddesses assembled to provide the maiden with 
appropriate endowments, but Juno withheld her gift because of 
jealousy lest Jove be too admiring. In the Elegy are the lines — 

My melting heart issued, methought, 
In streams forth at mine eyes aright; 
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In Avis a — 

When thinking on my hopeless hap, 
My trickUng tears like rivers flow. 

But the fundamental resemblance is in the metre and stanza. 
Mr. Acheson repeatedly refers to the metrical form of Roydon's 
verse as characteristic, and is disposed to attribute to him whatever 
he finds written in that form, including such varied productions 
as an old ballad of Dido and the familiar "My mind to me a king- 
dom is." Now this stanza is nothing more remarkable than the 
ahabcc type in four-stress verse, familiar from the days of Wyatt's 
" Give place all ye that do rejoice." If we should follow our critic's 
method it woidd be necessary to claim for Roydon not only Ache- 
son's own motley collection, but poems commonly attributed 
to Surrey, Breton, Wither, Cartwright, Campion, Jonson, and 
many others. On the other hand, one poem in quatrains is 
included, because the alliterative phrases "griping grief," "grisly 
ghost," "dismal day," and the like, — equally familiar to readers 
of minor Elizabethan verse — "mark it plainly as Roydon's." 

It may have seemed that the foregoing account of Mr. Acheson's 
proofs has been given only for the sake of the innocent amusement 
which they may provide. But this is not the case. In any com- 
plicated argument of this character one needs to discover as soon 
as possible what may be the general background of the writer's 
information in the field of his subject, and what the quality of 
his judgment respecting such delicate evidential methods as the 
use of parallel passages. Having learned this, the reader may judge 
how far to trust when he cannot sift all the evidence for himself. 

Passing, however, these more incidental matters, we should 
come to the one matter of importance to students of the Sonnets, 
namely, the question whether there is anything in the book called 
Willoby his Avisa which may or should be connected with them and 
their subject-matter. Let us briefly recall what original basis 
there is for the widely scattered suspicion that such is the case."* 
Avisa is a moral poem, of bourgeois tone, in praise of chastity, as 
personified in the character of Avisa, a young woman who, because 
of extraordinary charms, is subjected to great temptation both 
before and after her marriage. Of her wooers some are presented 
as pure villains; but one, the supposed author of the poem, Henry 
Willoby, is afilicted with a persistent and sincere, though guilty 
passion, and Avisa treats him with considerable kindness, though 
with inexorable virtue. The poem ends with her final dismissal 
of him. In Canto 44 occurs the prose interlude which has stirred 
up so much conjecture, relating thatj Willoby at length 

"bewrayeth the secrecy of his disease unto his familiar friend W. S. who 
not long before had tryed the curtesie of the hke passion, and was now newly 

*First set forth, so far as I know, by Ingleby in the Centurie of Prayse. 
(See N. S. S. ed., 1879, p. 11.) 
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recovered of the like infection; yet finding his friend let bloud in the same 
veine, he tooke pleasure for a time to see him bleed, and in steed of stopping 
the issue, he inlargeth the wound, with the sharpe rasor of a willing conceit, 
perswading him that hee thought it a matter very easie to be compassed. . . . 
Thus this miserable comforter comforting his friend with an impossibilitie, 
either for that he now would secretly laugh at his friends folly, that had given 
occasion not long before unto others to laugh at his owne, or because he would 
see whether another could play his part better then himselfe, and in viewing 
a far off the course of this loving Comedy, he determined to see whether it would 
sort to a happier end for this new actor, then it did for the olde player. But at 
length this Comedy had like to have growne a Tragedy, by the weake and feeble 
estate that H. W. was brought unto. . . . 

(Spenser Society edition, pp. 75-6.) 

In Cantos 45 and 47 W. S. speaks, inquiring regarding his friend's 
sadness and giving advice for the wooing of cold ladies; thereupon 
Willoby renews his vain attacks, and we hear no more of the 
cynical friend. 

"W. S.," then, appears as one of the group of characters in 
the quasi-dramatic structure of the poem, who together represent 
the view that woman's virtue is never wholly impregnable, — the 
doctrine which it is the professed purpose of the poem to oppose. 
In matter appended to later editions some intimation is given 
that the work had been suspected of containing personahties^, 
as would be very natural in view of the abundant use of initials 
and other more or less suggestive abbreviations. The grounds 
for the conjecture that "W. S." was Shakespeare are these: that 
the initials are his; that he had been in love; that the verses resemble 
a poem beginning, " Whenas thine eye hath chose the dame" included 
in 1599 in The Passionate Pilgrim (attributed, therefore, to Shakes- 
peare, with the rest of that motley collection); and that W. S. 
is called "the old player." 

As to the first two allegations, no one will dispute them, but 
there is reasonable doubt whether they narrow the possibilities to 
Shakespeare. As to the Passionate Pilgrim verses, anyone disposed 
to believe Shakespeare the author of these may suppose that he 
either wrote, or was imitated in, the 47th canto of Avisa. On 
the other hand, we may note (1) that the resemblance is not 
particularly striking, apart from the cynical doctrine of seduction, 
which, as the Preface to Avisa abundantly emphasizes, was highly 
conventional; (2) that, if we find the similarity impressive, either 
poem may have been written in imitation of the other, since we 
have no ground whatever for dating the origin of anything in- 
cluded in The Passionate Pilgrim miscellany; (3) that there is not 
the slightest real evidence of Shakespeare's authorship of the 
"Whenas thine eye" verses, which by Acheson himself are attri- 
buted to Roydon. 

The words "the old player" have seemed ominous to more than 
one critic, even to the point of discussing whether Shakespeare 

'A suspicion accentuated by the fact that in 1S99 it was "called in" by the 
censors. 
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could be called "old" in 1594. Of course, W. S. is called "old" 
for precisely the reason that Willoby is called "new," and he is 
called "player" for the reason that Willoby is called "actor," — 
that is, they have successively taken a part in the tragi-comedy 
of love. No one, so far as I know, has identified Willoby with a 
theatrical personage — certainly not Mr. Acheson, who conceives 
him to be Lord Southampton. Now it might be argued that, 
if we knew W. S. to be Shakespeare, the comedy-tragedy metaphor 
would have more point because one of the two persons concerned 
was a player in other than a metaphorical sense; and on the other 
hand it might be argued that its aptness would be impaired. But 
assuming the former, for the sake of argument, the fact is still far 
from furnishing us proof that either of the lovers was an actor, 
much less that he was Shakespeare. 

Sir Sidney Lee, with rather less than his usual perspicacity, 
goes so far as to say that "the mention of W. S. as 'the old actor,' 
[misquoted for player] and the employment of theatrical imagery 
in discussing his relations with Willobie must be coupled with the 
fact that Shakespeare, at a date when mentions of him in print 
were rare, was eulogized by name as the author of 'Lucrece' in some 
prefatory verses to the volume."- Even if the " theatrical imagery" 
implied any special significance for the "player," it is hard to see 
why we should "couple" this fact with the conventional allusion 
to Shakespeare as narrative poet in the prefatory verses. It 
suggests, of course, no connection whatever with the story of 
Avisa, and could at most, be used by way of reply in case any one 
undertook to argue the improbabihty of Shakespeare's being 
known to the author of the book. The prefatory epistle mentions 
both Sidney and Spenser in somewhat similar fashion; if we had 
"P. S." or "E. S." in place of "W. S." in the body of the poem, 
should we "couple" the two facts on that account? Finally, 
it should be remembered that "W. S." is represented very unflat- 
teringly in the story; so that, if the allusion to Shakespeare in 
the prefatory verses has anything of eulogy in it, as Lee assumes, 
it would not be likely to refer to the same person under the same 
auspices. 

The notion, then, that Willoby's friend W. S. was Shakespeare is 
like the notion that H. W. was Henry Wriothesley, or that W. H. 
of the Sonnets was William Herbert, William Hall, William Hughes, 
William Hart, and William Harvey: it is quite open to anyone 
to hold, if he finds pleasure in doing so, provided he does not 
draw inferences from it which can only be drawn from known facts.' 

^Life of Sh., p. 157. The verses are these: 

Yet Tarquine pluckt his ghstering grape, 

And Shake-speare paints poore Lucrece rape. 

'Acheson, of course, supposes that he has added another link to the chain 

of proofs in the fact that Roydon was author of Avisa; but, aside from the fact 

that his proofs of this authorship are of the most tenuous character, if we 

granted it as fully established, all we should have would be this: Roydon was 
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Let us, however, suppose for the moment that the foregoing 
objections are insufficient, and that there is adequate ground for 
accepting, as a working hypothesis, the view that Willoby's cynical 
friend was Shakespeare. What does it add to our knowledge of 
him? That he had lately been in love, and recovered from the 
passion. Were it not for that other passion, as irrational and 
unrelenting as love, which seizes upon so many students of the 
Sonnets, we should find it strange that these poems should at 
once be brought into the controversy; in other words, that the 
"late" love affair of W. S. should be assumed to be the affair of 
the Dark Lady, with the corollary that Shakespeare's passion for 
her was well over by 1594. This corollary should of itself raise 
grave suspicion of the identification, if it were indeed a necessary 
consequence; for there are very few, even of the " Southampton- 
ists" and other theorists favoring a relatively early date, who would 
go so far as to follow the chronology here implied. But let that 
pass; for the inference is not a corollary. Do we know that Shakes- 
peare was never in love but once? If his friends "laughed at 
his folly" in connection with the fascinating adulteress of the 
Sonnets, is it certain that this was the only opportunity he gave 
them for laughter? Of course, there are those — including Mr. 
Acheson — who know that this one personality dominated Shakes- 
peare's whole life, reappearing in most of his plays; yet in that 
case we might be sure, if we could be sure of anything here, that 
the affair was not the one portrayed as an infection from which the 
lover had "recovered." 

In other words, even if we should regard it as not only possible 
but certain that Willoby's W. S. is Shakespeare, we should have 
to agree with Dowden that there is still no reason for thinking 
that Avisa furnishes any "point of connection with the Sonnets." 

Most of those who have been suspicious of such a connection 
have stopped with the general suggestion that the passion of W. S. 
might enable us to know the date of Shakespeare's entanglement 
with the Dark Lady. But Mr. Fleay, in his Life and Work of 
Shakespeare (1886), went much further, and announced the remark- 
able discovery that the Dark Lady was Avisa herself; and Mr. 
Acheson follows him in this view, though without acknowledging 
any acquaintance with the work of Fleay. It is a view which 
leads one to rub his eyes, and then to turn back to the "W. S." 
passage in the Avisa. Are we to understand, when W. S. is said 
to have recovered "from the like infection," that he had been in 
love with the same person, namely Avisa? There is nothing in 
the text to indicate this; on the contrary, Avisa's lovers and their 
arguments have been enumerated, — the list of them is the very 

a friend of Chapman's; Chapman was perhaps an enemy of Shakespeare's; 
therefore when Roydon introduces a W. S. as a cynical person lately in love, 
it must be Shakespeare. 
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basis of the structure of this part of the poem, — and we hear nothing 
of W. S. except as the friend of Willoby. The whole natural 
tenor of the passages in question is that W. S. has experienced 
many affairs with ladies unknown, and on that ground bases his 
cynical confidence in their vulnerability.^ 

Another reason why Fleay's conjecture makes the reader rub 
his eyes is, of course, that the story tells us only of an unconquered 
Avisa. When all is said, she remains the untouched flower of 
chastity; the symbol of English domestic virtue. The only 
answer to this is that the whole work is a satire, which must be 
read in a wholly different sense from the obvious one; and this is 
Fleay's judgment — and Acheson's. Interpretations of this hidden 
or esoteric character, like those offered of the beasts of Daniel 
or the Revelation, can be refuted with difficulty, since infinite 
possibilities are involved in the very hypothesis of hidden meanings. 
And we have already admitted that there is evidence going to show 
that Avisa came to be regarded as including some personal satire.^ 
To say that such personal satire lurked, or was suspected of lurking, 
in the numerous initials and allusions of the poem, is quite different 
from the supposition that the whole story is to be interpreted in 
an inverted fashion, as that of an unchaste lady. If it is, it is 
singularly lacking in point. From another standpoint we may 
put the question in this way. Suppose it to be the desire of the 
author to ridicule Shakespeare and Southampton for having 
been concerned in an intrigue with a countrywoman, the circum- 
stances being that Shakespeare had first won her as his mistress, 
and that Southampton had then come in and cut him out. (If 
we have any reason for believing in such an intrigue at all, it is 
in this form that we must find it.) There are various possible 
satiric tales which he might devise to represent the interesting 
situation; but among them, it is safe to say, no one would ever, 
a priori, conceive of such a plot as this, — a virtuous lady is wooecl 
by many lovers, whose persons and arguments are sketched in 
detail; she resists them all; H. W. joins the number, and, after 
a first repulse, consults W. S. for advice; W. S. bids him peirsist 
and hope for success; he does persist, but meets with a final repulse 
and adieu. If this be a burlesque, or a satire, of the story which 
has generally been read in connection with the triangle of characters 

*It might perhaps be urged that he says of Avisa: 
She is no Saint, she is no Nunne, 
I t.hinlc in time she may be wonne. 
But the utmost that this can be talien to mean, in connection with the natural 
reading of the context, is: because she does not appear to be saint or nun, 
though no one has yet moved her there is a possibiUty of doing so. 

'Again Acheson follows Fleay here, without aclcnowledgment, in empha- 
sizing the censors' attaclc on the book in 1599, at the time when a special effort 
to suppress satire was being made. (See Stationers' Register, June 4.) On 
the otlier hand there is no ground for his inference that the alleged edition of 
1596 "met the same fate," because no copies are now known to exist. 
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in the Sonnets, the difficult irony of a Defoe or a Swift pales into 
insignificance beside the ambiguity which its author attained. 

To Fleay's process Mr. Acheson has added one important 
step. Fleay found that the dark Avisa was an innkeeper's daughter 
in the "West of England." Acheson finds her to be an innkeeper's 
wife at Oxford, and further identifies her, as we have seen, as 
Mistress Jane Davenant. The evidence, briefly, is this: In 
the Preface to Avisa the writer refers to a certain A. D. as known 
to him as being equally virtuous with Avisa; and D. is the initial 
of Davenant. (The ordinary reader would suppose that A. D. 
was a different person from Avisa, as she is referred to in quite 
different terms; but in a process where everybody is to be identi- 
fied with everybody else, this passes for notliing.) Further, 
as the Preface to the poem is dated at Oxford, we may locate 
the action of the story there. These two facts give us connecting 
links with the familiar scandal handed down through Aubrey 
respecting the parentage of Sir William Davenant and Shakes- 
peare's intimacy with his mother. Aubrey's story, it should be 
observed, Acheson disbelieves, since Davenant's birth was far too 
late (1606) to be connected with the intrigue of W. S. and Avisa; 
still it goes to show that such a scandal existed, and, since Shakes- 
peare would hardly have indulged in a second intrigue with the 
wife of an Oxford innkeeper after a ten years' interval, we may 
mystically refer it back to the period of the Sonnets. 

Unfortunately Davenant of Oxford has been known only as 
the keeper of the Crown Inn, and Mr. Acheson was much troubled, 
at the time of writing his book, by the fact that there was no evi- 
dence connecting him with an inn of any other name; for a George 
Inn was required by his theory, since, as we have seen, Avisa 
dwelt at a place "where hangs the badge of England's saint." 
Discovering, however, that there was a George Inn at Oxford, he 
assumed that Davenant was its proprietor before he took over the 
Crown. Later he has issued a supplementary pamphlet, reporting 
a discovery reported to him by an Oxford antiquarian, to the 
effect that in 1619 Davenant was referred to as vintner of "the 
Cross Inn"; and as the sign of this establishment may have been 
the cross of St. George, the difficulty is not only removed but 
changed to a "remarkable verification of my theory."" It is 
characteristic of Mr. Acheson's methods that, at the time when he 
was resting his theory on the conjecture that Davenant was the 
proprietor of the George Inn, he stated it as a known fact on a 
page removed at some distance from the explanation of his reasons 

'This pamphlet is called "A Woman Coloured 111," a title which refers 
to the fact that Mr. Acheson has discovered that the first line of one of the 
commendatory poems prefaced to Avisa, "In Lavine Land though Livie boast," 
contains in its first thirteen letters the anagram for the words "111 Jn. Dav- 
enant," an obvious allusion to the "woman coloured ill" of the Sonnets. From 
this his readers may be led to hope for many new revelations to be discovered 
in cipher throughout the poem. 
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for making the guess. "In view of tlie crowded conditions of 

accommodations in [Oxford] during the stay of the Court, it is 

likely that Southampton rested at the George Inn on Cornmarket 
Street, which at that period was conducted by John Davenant 
and his attractive wife." In like manner, having in his earlier 
volume set forth the theory that Chapman was among those 
claiming the patronage of Southampton, — a. theory for which, it 
need hardly be said, the most diligent search of the "Southamp- 
tonists" has upturned no evidence — ^Acheson calmly tells us in 
the present book that "The Amorous Zodiac," "A Coronet for his 
Mistress Philosophy," and "The Shadow of Night," were first 
"submitted for Southampton's approval, and being again refused, 
were published in 1595, and dedicated to his friend Roy- 
don." These things do not appear to be evidence of an intention 
to deceive, but of a mental condition which is clearly incapable 
of distinguishing between a conjecture and an ascertained fact. 
It is with fine, if unconscious irony that Mr. Acheson promises 
those readers who agree with his conclusions as thus far pubUshed 
that his fuller findings "will appeal to them with equal credibility." 
Turning to our second volume, we find that the Countess de 
Chambrun — ^who, we regret to observe, is an American Shakespear- 
ean despite her name — is a follower of Mr. Acheson. His conjec- 
tures are in her pages fully ti'ansmuted into well-known facts. 
We have seen, for example, that because no copy of the supposed 
1596 edition of Avisa has been found, Acheson avers that that 
edition was suppressed by the authorities. In the Countess's 
book we are told simply that in 1596 the poem was "ordered out 

of print as being eminently libelous to some great 

person, probably Southampton." The further assertion is made, 
without question or proof, that Avisa is "a parody of the drama 
of tlie sonnets" in libelous form. Of more importance is the 
statement that we have "contemporary evidence" connecting 
Shakespeare's name with a woman (Mrs. Davenant), and that this 
woman can also be associated with Southampton. As no details 
are given, we might be at a loss if we did not know from Acheson's 
book that Mistress Davenant can be "associated with Southamp- 
ton" because he may have put up at an Oxford inn at a time when 
Davenant may have been its proprietor. As to the identification 
of the Dark Lady, the Countess hints that she had already hit 
upon it before learning of Mr. Acheson's researches, but without 
any reference to Willoby his Avisa. The Aubrey story was enough, 
and she does not seem to have been disturbed by the discrepancy 
in its date — ^which perhaps need not surprise us if she regards it 
as "contemporary."' 

'It should be added, in fairness, that our author finds confirmatory evidence 
in the familiar letter of Lady Southampton (1599) telling her husband of the 
birth of a son to "Sir John FalstaflE" by his "mistress Dame Pint-Pot." Again 
we are not to be disturbed by the fact that this was five years after ^ wo and 
seven years before the birth of William Davenant. 
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But enough of this trifling. Let it be made clear in all serious- 
ness that no reviewer could do injustice to the misstatements and 
fallacies in this book, which is really notable even among the count- 
less absurdities in the literature of the Sonnets. "The rival 

poets may be identified with Marlowe, Chapman, 

Greene, Nash, and Florio," — this certainly meets one of the grefit 
problems of the Sonnets in a generous and inclusive fashion. 
"John Florio," by the way, is an anagram for "Hioloferne," 
which, of course, is to be made into Holofernes by the usual methods 
of the anagrammatists. Nicholas Rpwe (another "contempor- 
ary," one is startled to learn) gives unimpeachable testimony 
to the effect that Southampton was both "Shakespeare's patron 
and [the] youth of the Sonnets." These are typical sayings. 
But the most wonderful remains. On page 15 we are told that 
"the Thorpe edition contains 154 sonnets, divided into three 

separate series by a note in the margin It seems very 

strange that this fact should never have been observed." It is 
truly extraordinary that it should not have been observed, and 
would of itself make the Countess's work immortal, if we owed to 
her such a discovery. A happy reference, however, to "a text fac- 
simile in the Library at Washington" supplies a clue to the mys- 
tery. For the Praetorius facsimile of the Quarto (1886), Mr. Tyler 
supplied not only an introduction but marginal line-numbers, 
etc., which were set outside a ruled Une enclosing the facsimile 
text; and on this margin he took, quite unwarrantedly, the liberty 
of inserting the captions "Series I, Series II, and Series III," 
opposite Sonnets 1, 127, and 153. It is this Tyler text which the 
Countess has discovered; and, to add to the gaiety of nations, she 
has had photographed one of the crucial pages of the facsimile, 
including the marginal additions in neat modern lettering, and 
labels it "a facsimile of page 57 of the Thorpe edition of the Son- 
nets." This reproduction really makes the book worth preserving; 
it would be difficult to find any other ground, unless it be the 
appendix, which contains a convenient reprint of Rowe's Life of 
Shakespeare and other more or less irrelevant material. 

Acheson's book, on the other hand, deserves more serious 
attention, not for its conclusions, as it is hoped has been made 
clear, but because it represents a really considerable amount of 
research in the Elizabethan field, and contains a variety of facts 
and observations which will not come altogether amiss to the 
scholar. Of the work of the Countess de Chambrun any intelligent 
publisher should have been able to learn, with a little effort, that 
there was no excuse for bringing it out; whereas the distortions 
and misreasonings of Mr. Acheson it takes some penetration to 
apprehend, and when all is said one is not sure that so much 
industry has been wholly wasted. 

Works like these, too, are instructive to all of us, because 
many reputable scholars exhibit in some degree the processes 
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which are thrown up before us here in exaggerated form. In 
other words, we are all tempted, at times, to cherish an hypothesis, 
to consider how many interesting things would follow if it were 
only known to be true, until in the end it begins to seem to us to 
have been true. The question of Avisa and the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare is typical. If there were proof that it was written by 
Roydon, and that he was engaged in a quarrel with Shakespeare; 
if there were any evidence that W. S. stands for Shakespeare 
and H. W. for Southampton; if we had good ground for supposing 
that Avisa, the chaste, was really to be understood as the wwchaste; 
if Aubrey's story could have any reasonable reference to an earlier 
period; if we knew that a certain stanza in Avisa referred to an 
Oxford inn, and had any reason whatever for connecting that inn 
with Mistress Davenant; — if (not one only, observe, but) all these 
things were known, we should still have no certain proof, but an 
interesting and suggestive basis for suspecting that we have in 
Avisa a commentary on a portion of Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
Unfortunately not one of them has been shown to be more than 
■possible, and an accumulation of possibilities, however entertaining 
to the imagination, does not provide cumulative proof. It may, 
however, look very much like proof to the casual eye. This is 
why a number of amiable newspaper reviewers appear to have 
been much impressed by the announcement of " Mistress Davenant, 
the Dark Lady of the Sonnets," doubtless quite unaware — as 
indeed Mr. Acheson himself may be, for we are by no means sure 
that his silence regarding Fleay is wilful — that the essentials of 
the theory had been set forth nearly thirty years ago, and failed 
to find acceptance with a single competent student of the Sonnets. 
In conclusion: this new effort may be said to make it practically 
certain that there is no need to give further attention to the book 
called Willohy his Avisa in connection with the life or poems of 
Shakespeare, and to strengthen once more the probability that the 
identity of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets will never be known. 

R. M. Alden. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



THE "CHANSON D'AVENTURE" IN MIDDLE ENGLISH, 
by Helen Estabrook Sandison. Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1913. Pp. XII and 152. 

A study of the relations of the shorter Middle English poems 
to preceding and contemporary French poetry is one of the chief 
purposes in Dr. Sandison's monograph, The Chanson d'Aventure 
in Middle English. The book consists of three chapters of dis- 
cussion, to which are added three appendices. A brief, though 
adequate, bibliography of books referred to is prefixed. 



